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1. RE
OLUTIOX OF BOAUD 


Bv unaninlou
 vote of all I11elnbcrs of the Board at the f('- 
v.u1a"'r 1l1eeting on February ]-1:, 191ö. the follo\ving ,va
 adoph
ù: 
\\"e recommend that the Teaehers and 
('ho{)ls Committee, together with 
the l")resident, he and thl'Y are hen'by empo\\ered to arrange with Pre'iidents 
neTLEU of Columbia Vnivcrsity, and JL'"D
()'\ of Chicago (.niversity, to scJeet 
thrce disintere-ìte(l edue.1tors to make an expt'rt e
amination of our sehoul 
system along liIH's that may bl> JetermiIH'll. at a compensation not to ex('('ed 

L)O(}.OO each and 
-lOO.OO each for expenses. 
Pursuant to illstru('lions of the Boarll of Education I ('0111- 
Iuissioncd Doetors XICHOL.\:; )[ l-un \ y BUTLEn, Prcsidcnt of 
Cohllnhia l
niv('r
ity, and II.\RRY PR \ TT .J CDSOX, President of 
the '
ni\.ersity of Chicago, to nalne experts in educatiollallllat- 
ter
 to conle to Lo
 ..\ngelcs to Blake a brief investigation of our 
schools' H,etivities to the cnd (as stated to thClll) that "'C Inight 
have the :uh.antagc of "their inforluation, assistanec and advice:' 
I suggestcd that it scenIc(l df'sil.ahle tha t the IHcn selccted -;hould 
hail froln eastern states, otherwise in the luatter of their selec- 
tion I )octors But ler and J nelson ".crc notified that thcy ,vere 
'"to have ahsolutel
. H, frce hanel..' 
Pursuant to this ('Ollllllission I)o('tors BüTLER and J CDSO'\ 
sclc(,tcd Doctors .\LBEHT 
IIIELS, I)ircetor of the I)i\.i
ion uf 
Hefereu('c an(l Research undcr the Board of E(lueation of Xl'W 
\
ork, and 'Y_\LTFU _\. .JJ':

l.P, I)ean of the College of Edu('ation, 
Iowa 
tate Cnivprsity. (\nother expert ,,-ar.; nalncd hut was 
11 II a hI p t () ('( H Ill
 . ) 

{'ilIH
r of thc::;e gentIpnlen wa..; known to all
r nH
llll)(.'r of the 
Board of Education. 'fhey are de:-\ignated as t}H
 .\ch-i:.ury 
('()lJlIllitt..,..>. 'I'h('v undertook the work \\-ith ".hieh the,- "-ere 
('har
cd aud pur";
t
1 it "ith vigor. Both of theln ha\"c fu
nished 
:ul1plc c\ idelle(- of tht-'ir great l('arllin
 in elltH'ational IIlat tcr:o\, of 
their he('11 undt>rstanding of exi
ting loea.l c()ndition
, and a ,.cry 
11 



. . 
lnlus'ual Jluwèr of Cl)rrcct analysis. '["'heir appended report 
sp{'aks for itself. 'rhe value of their seryices and of their advice 
in conference with the 1l1eluhers of the Boar,l of Education and 
the superintC'udent and his assistants has been recoglliz.ed hy alL 
'fhe ))cpartIllcut of Education of the City of I.Jus Angeles is 
placed under an everlasting deht of gratitude. 
,y \LTER ß()RD\YJ'
LL, 
l>resident oj the J/oard of J
dllcafioll of the 
..... 
City of Los.Ll ngelcs. 


2. I
ETTEu OF rrU_\.KS:\IlTT.\L 
HEP()H'!", ()F '('lIE ADYIS()I
Y CO
I:\Ir(,T'EE '["'0 'fIlE 
llO..\RI) OF ED1TC.\'rIOX, LÚ
 .AKGELES, C..\.LIFORXII\ 
LoIS ...\NGELES, :\1 \.y 25, 1916, 


To ,The Board of ]
ducation, 
Los .Angeles City School ]Jistricf. 
III presenting this report on the schools of Los A.ngeles, \ye 
desire to elllphasize the fact that. it is in no sense a C'olnplete 
SlUyey. ...\ cOluplete survey of the Los ...\ngeles schools \volIld 
require a lllueh longer tinle and a Inuch larger staff than are no,,, 
ayailahle. rrhe reason is clear. 
In the succeerling section ,,,ill be found êt statellient not only 
of the enrolhu2ut and attendance in the Los .Angp]es schools as 
they are now estahlished, but also of the rapid increase, 'rhis 
increase has not been one of population only. New types of 
school buildings have heen erected, ne\v kinds of activities have 
heen initiated, and ne,,, la,vs and regulations established, rfhe 
size and conlplcxity of the sehool Systt:'lll therefore forbids any 
attenlpt to Blake an eìaborate investigation or study \vithin a 
fc\v \veeks. 


'YALTER ...\. JESSUP, 
...\LllERT SHIELS. 
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II 
.\I):\I I
lsrrl{ \ fI\.E P]U)BLI'::\IS 


1. EXH.OLL\IE'\T -\XD ..\TTEXDASCI<
 
T -\BLE 1: 
1I0WI"G ESHOLL}IEST .-\SD .\ TTE"D -\XCF
 OF PL P(J.
 (" TH E 
Pl'BLW SCHOOLS OF 1..0;:, &\ "Gt
LE
 
For the FOllr Jrl,cks Fndillg Jfarch .J, 1!J16 


Schools 


Enrollmellt 
lttcllda1lce 


Da)' Elementary (including Kindergarten and 
l'xeluding Parental and I ntermetliate.) 
Day Parental. 
Day High.... . 
Day Intermediate. 
Evening High. . . 
E v{'nin
 Elementary. 


.j 1,7
2 
:
2.) 

J. -t:{ö 
7,21 H 
t>,()UO 
3.2ö9 


Totals. . 


7b,tJ.j
 


-tG, 7;
O 
1!).j 
R.
",
 
G,7 -HJ 
2.707 
941 
U6,210 


'fhl':"IC pupil
 ,verc distrihuted in an area covering approxiluately 
..too square llliles. At that tilHe a siIperyisory and tea('hing 
force of 3,047 person;o; was eluployed by the Board of Education. 
Eyen though the work of thi
 COlll1nittee does nut include an 
inquiry into the busincs'-\ dcpartIllents of the Board, it is evident 
under such circlunstancC's. that a survey of the schools could he 
HHlde only after a '.(,I"Y e
tendf'd inq uir,,
, eX
lI11ina tion and study. 
] t lllay he rccalled in this cOllnection that a sur"cy of the 
!"ehools of ClcvclalHt not yet cOlllpletcd, has been in operation 
for oyer eighteen 1l1ollths, and that the nunlhcr of persons en- 
gaged in the ".ork has at tinlcs excecJed fifty. .\ll that this 
.\dyisory Conllnittec can do within thc linlitcd tilHe, and 'with 
the force at hand, is to point out certain aspects of the present 
organization and adnlinistration of the public school systelll, 
allt! to lnake ecrtain suggcstions and rccollllllelldatiolls. The;o;t
 
suggestioll
 anJ recolllluendatiolls are based on an exaluination 
of t he facts which are included as supporting data, on illtervic\\ 
 
with Illeluhcrs of the supcryisorj" and teaching staff anù on the 
n.;o;ults of ob
erYation of schools and classes in session. 
'],hc nlClnl)er
 of this ConlInitte
 havc yisited hn_
lve high, 
nint' illternlediatc and thirt
.-nine elcluentarj. schools, as wcll as 
all but t\\"o of the c,.cning ('lclnentar
 and e,.cning high schuols. 
2. IS('ltE.\:-,I-: IX 
lZE .\'\1> POPCL..-\TIOx- 
Ilowcycr creditahle to the attracti\ encs
 of Los .\llgelcs an(1 
to tlH
 enprgy of its people IHay he lIlt' CllornlOUS increase in Sl7.C 
and populat ion. this illcn
a:-,c ha
 BluItiplied seri()ll
ly the }>1'o1>- 
IClu:-, of 
("hool 
HhllillislratiuJl. Figlll"e
 I'\ho\\ illg t h.., pl"l'eise 
l:l 



gro,vth of the cit
y school district of l,os l\l1gdcs arc not a yailahlc. 
.L\ statelllpnt showing the growth ill area of the city indieates 
a corresponding gro'" th in this school district. 



lrca 


Population 


In10 
HH1 
lUI2 
lçn5 


S5.15 
<Juarc :;\Iiles.... 
100.71 h ., 
lú7.ö2 
28
.27 


:nu, IDS 


" 


550,000 


..... 


3. SCHOOL B rlLDIKGS EUECT1<:D OR AN:KEXED 
The s("hool distt-ict contains approxinlately 112 nlorc square 
n1Ìles than the city. l'hese successiye increases in territory 
have eOlnpt'lled ycry rapid action in providing for the adjust- 
Blcnt of the sehool organizations in the ne\v districts to the cit
T 
s
?st('nl, and for ne\\? buildings, as \\'ill be appreciated by an cx- 

l1ninatioB of foregoing statelllCUt. 1'11(' following tahlt
 shows 
the inerease in nc\'? huildings, not counting bungalo\vs or other 
unÏtnportant additions. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


School 


]h
HEXDO I
TEIUfEDIATE 
Auditorium Building. 


BOYLE IIEIGHTS IXTERMEDI-\TE 


..... 


!;'OURTEEXTH ST. IXTEHl\IEI>IA TE 
l\lain Building ....... .. 
.\uditorium and G
'lIllUl- 
SiUlll Building. . . . . . . . . 


THIRTIETH ST. I.KTERMEDL\ T E 
Auditorium Building. . . . . . . 


VI RGIL .\ VEl\fPE INTEHMEHU TE 


Completed I 


1912 
]913 


HHü 


HH2 


Hn:3 
1912 


Construction 


Briek, plastered 


Brick 


Brick, 
1)lao5 ter 
un wIre lath 


Franw, plash-red 


Brick 


Value 


$ 18,539 
275,1
4 


87,585 


12,000 


13, II!) 
53,130 
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IIIGIl SCIIOOL nrlLDIXCS 


School 


r al ue 


(; \UDE:\" BUill :--;CHOOI 
.\rts and 
ci{'n('p Building. 
Farm 
lt'chanics Builòing 
}'arm 1I0usp Remodl:/ed. 


HOLL) WOOnHlGH ::;('IIOOL 
Fine .\rts Building .\òdïtn 
)h'chanics' Building.. ., 
(;:ymna
iull1 Building. . . 


LI '\COL 'õ H IGII ::;CHOOL 

Iain Building... 
PO\H'r Hous('. . 
Science Building. 


Los A:\CELES Ihcu SCHOOL 
Careteri
l Building. 


'L\
 L\L AnT
 HIGH
CIIOOL 
.Administration Building. 


POLTECH'\IC HICII SCHOOL 
Lecture and 'Yarehouse 
Building. . . . . 

I ining and Assaying 
Building. . 



.-\ 'õ PEDRO IhcliSCHOOL 
Oomestic Science Building 
.\rt Building. 
Boat Hou::,c. 


'\"11.
1J ,,"tìTO'õ HICH 
("HOOL 

Iain Building... 


Fu \XKLI'õ IIIGIl :-\("IIOOL 

 f'W 'Jain Building 

('i('ncc Building.. . . 
Boil('r II I)U
C. 


IIl<ì II SCHOOLS A
:XEXEU I!) 1 J 
S '" '\ FEU"" \:\ Do limn 
('HOOI.. 
.\<<1 mi lIist ra tioll Building. 
Indu
trial Building.... 
, A'" 'L 1 S II IG II :-)CII 00 I.. 
'lain Building... 
.\dditional Building'. 
\Ianual Training Building'. . 


('om p/eted 


]912 
191:>- 
1912 


HH2 
1911 
19l.j 


1913 
HH3 
HH3 


1911 


1H12 


1912 


1914 


1912 
1912 
1912 


1912 


lUlU 
19H; 
191U 


IHOü 
1 H I ;J 


191-1 
1 
J 1 
 
HH2 
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ronstrurtion 


Bric.k 
Brick 
F ra III (' 


Briek. plastert'ò 
Brick 
Hullu" tile 
plastered 


Brick, concrete 
COIlcrete 
Brick 


Brie k 


Brick. plastered 


Bric'k, plastered 


Fraine 


Brick, plastered 
Plash'red 
Frame. plastl'fl'd 


Bric'k 


Briel 
Briel... 
B ric k 


Fra me 
( 'olH'reh' 


Brit'k, plastefC.'d 
Frit 111(' 
Frallu' 


· 11.27f> 
7, l-1U 
1,.570 


-13,300 
22,
H
 


35.

:3 


107.202 
2,.')()O 
GO,tiOO 


] 7,50u 


1-11 ,")o
 


5,0
O 
bOG 


1.
23 
4,-123 
11.l)
 


-- r:'),) 
.)I,.}__ 


10-1.1Hl) 
-1':>,100 
5,120 



SJ
:t") 
-11 ,
()O 


()3.oon 
1 . n.")o 
1,.).")0 



4.
 CHARACTER OF POP"LLATION 
.Aside from the difficulties arising because of the rapidly in- 
creasing population, Los A.ngeles has to deal .with a transient 
population, ".hich attends school only part of the year, Un- 
fortunately, no figures are available to sho,v the nUlllber of 
these tenlporary attendants, yet the nluuber of such attendants 
is yery large. 
On the other hand, the schools of Los Angeles enjoy certain 
cOlllpensating advantages. The cliluate should greatly increase 
the percentage of attendance of pupils who ,vould in other cities 
be absent on account of the great extrenles of teluperature. 
:\Ioreoyer, Los .L\..ngeles is fortunate in the hOluogeneous char- . 
acter of its residential population, _\. cOillparison ,,,ith other 
cities sho,vs that, although the people of the city, attracted by 
its advantages as a place of residence, have COine froin every 
part of the country, nevertheless they exeIl1plify as no other 
large city does, ,,,hat Inight he ternled a native ..\.lnerican type; 
a type, IUOreOY
r, that represents, through the fact of renloval 
tronl other parts of the country to their ne\v honle in Los .A.ngeles, 
a degree of energy and initiatiye lunch aboye the ayerage. 
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r AnLJ.
 3: SIIO\\ DlG NUMBEH OF XATIVE AND FOREWV-BOR1\f POPULATION 
I
 I,os A
GELES, 1910-191J 


Foreign Born Total 
Year !\'F alive- 
Born European _JIongolian Tolal population 
and J[ exican 
1910 252.322 GO,584 6,292 GG,876 319,198 
1915 421,350 118,650 9,500 128,150 549,500 
Increase 169,028 58,OGG 3,208 ül,274 I 230,302 


fl G- I 


I
C"J(EIISE 11'1 I'fRT/V,E' 111Y
 rO
EJG/'f :>>O
N "Po"J-UJ.ATIOIV Or .J.IJS RIY(;El-Z
 
(.5<<. T..bf ø .3) 


1510 


191 
 
71TH;' rð'P/)LRTION- S.f'1,J-ø(j . 


TðTI!l.. '""f'r1'PlJlIIT/O/i' 3/ft/'11. 


l'he native-born population, according to these figures, i:, 
76 per cellt. of the total population. As the foreign-born popu- 
lation includes over 20,000 English, Irish and Scotch, the total 
numher ,,
hose language is English constitutes at least about 80 
per cent. of the inhahitants of the city. 


5. J
:
TF:"fo\l()
 01" EXlSTl'\G .ACTIVITIES A 
D I
TRODùCTION 
O
' N E'V \..CTI \'1 TIE::; 
1'hc last fivf" ypars hayc hccn notable for the nlllnber of ne,v 
activities introd;Jccd into th
 schools, and for the extension of 
tho
c already ('xisliJl
. 
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T.-\ßLE 4: SnOWIXG (A) LIST OF XEW ACTIVITIES ESTABLISHED IK THE DE- 
P-\HTl\IE
T O}<' EOrC\.TIOX I
 HHO OR SUBSEQl:EXTLY AND (n) Ac- 
Tn ITIES GREATix EXTEXDED SI
CE 1910, 'YITH DATA AS 
TO I:\(,HE-\sg IX XC\IßER OR I
 STAFF 


Activity 


XEW .\CTIYITIES 
(;encral Ad mini8Ñ"afion 
Agriculture and Gardening 

ature .,tudy department... . 
Orchestra department. . . . . . . 
Elementary Schools 
Play
rounds for children.. . 
Appointment of special 
teachers in elementary 
schools: 
(a) Drawing............. 
(b) 
Iusic. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
*(c) Domestic science. . 
I ntermediate Schools.. . . . . . . . 
Junior Colleges 
(i n High Schools).. . . . . . 
, EXTEXDED ACTIVITIEf', 
General .tdministra/
on I 
Depa

ment 
f drawlllg.. . . .. I 
home econu- I 
Illics. . . . . . . . 
music. . . . . . 
.. physical cJ u- 
cation. . . . . . . 
.. compulsory 
education. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Kindergarten c1asse... . . . . . . . 
Extension of health depart- 
ment: 
Physicians. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

 urses.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Parent-TeachNs Clinic... . 


Elemenlary Schools 
L ngraded Classes. . . . . . . . 
School Librarians... . . 
Penny Luncheons. ....... 
lligh Schools...... 


Y car established 
if 
later tlwn 1910 


Condi tion in 1910 
or 
u,hen es tab lishcd 


Condi tion 
in 
1916 


4 Supervisors 
3 " 
a " 


62 Teachers 


1912 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1912 


9 t. 34 .. 
10 .. 49 " 
41 " -. .- 78 ,. 
5 Schools 9 Schools 
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3 Junior CoJIeges 


1916 
6 Supervisors 


5 
5 
5 


10 Officers 
129 Classes 


11 
7 
3 Dentists 


84 Classes 
4 Librarians 
"9 
13 High Schools 


* Dumestic science teaching was introduced before 1912. hut figurc; fòr tlutt yellr arc given 
for purposes of comparison 'Vith drawing and music. 


1911 
1911 
1910 


1 Supervisor 
1 .. half ti me 
1 " 


1910 


23 Teachers 


1 Junior CoJIege 


1910 
4 Supervisors 


3 
4 
2
 


4 officers 
5.5 Classes 


4 
7 
3 Dentists 


29 Classes 
1 Librarian 
1 
(3 High Schools 



It is c,-ident that the forcgoinM list includes SOIUC very in- 
tt
resting and significant experilncnts in educational adluini"tra- 
tion, which in lnany cases required as Inuch lahor and effort in 
extending thenl as in estahlishing thel11 de noro. ..\.lllong these 
should he noted the introduction of 
chool gardens and of school 
orchestras under superyision of a separate dcpartluent, the es- 
tahlisluuent of a large force of special teachers, and thc intro- 
duction of interrnediatc 
chool
 (soll1etilTICS referred tu as junior 
high schools), and of junior colleges in high sehools. 


ô. \O
T uF EXTE
SI0
 
Increase iu. the I1nrnher of actiyities and 1l1ultiplication uf 
activities requirc
 increased expenditure. 
l'he cOlllparisan ,,"ith other cities indicates that although the 
cost of the Los .\ngdes scho[)l
 is high, cither for per capita co"t 
or for cost per inhahitant, Los .Angel('s is not paying a di
pro- 
portionate share \\.hen the expenditure is cOIllpared ,vitlI the 
yaItH" of it s assessed property. 
'-rhe faets are eontaineù in l'ahlc 5: 
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TABLE 5: SHOWIKG TilE CO
IPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF COST AMONG 
TEN CITIES 


Expenditure and Outlay 
For School Purposes For 
Each $1000 Assessed 
r ai-itation of Property 
(After Earle Clark) 
(a) 


Expenditure per Child 
In Average Daily 
Attendance For Edu- 
cational Purposes for 
The Year 1914 
(b) 


Expend'ifure per In- 
habitant For Operation 
and j[ ailltainance of 
Schools for the Year 
1914 
(c) 


"' 


Newark...... . . . . . ..7..03 Los Angeles.. . ., .54.43 Los Angeles. ... . . . .8.45 
Kansas City. . . . . . . . .4.16 Seattle. .. .... .48.72 Boston. . . . . . . . . . . .7 .52 
Cleveland. .. .. ..4.72 Boston. . . . . . . . . . .43.37 .Newark. . . . . . . . . . .6.94 
Pittsburg.......... .4.57 'Yashington, D. (;..41.77 Washington, D. C.. .6.77 
"Yasbington, D. C.. .4.44 Pittsburg... . . . . . .41.58 Pittsburg.. .. .. . . . .6.38 
Los Angeles.. .. . .4.43 :Newark.. . . . . .41.35 
Iinneapolis...... . .6.25 
Seattle.. ..... . . .3.70 :\Iinneapolis. . . . . .40.86 Kansas City. . . . . ..6.25 
noston. .. ... .....3.70 Kansas City. . . .39.69 Seattle. . . . . . . .. ..5.59 
St Louis....... . . .3.63 St. Louis... .... .36.80 Cleveland... ..... .5.58 
l\Iinneapolis. . . . . . . . .3.36 Clevel and. . . . . . . .33.6 4 St. L ouis. . . . . . . . . .5.56 
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..\ clo
er analysis 
hO",ys the distrihution of cost arllung th(' 
\'arious school actiyities: 
(A) COST OF IXSTRUCTIOX AXD 
L-\I
TAIXA ,\;,CE 
r ABLE 6: SnOWIXG COST OF Tt;ITIOX AXD \1 U'.""TAIXA 
TE (EXCLt.DI
G 
COST OF lllJILDIKGS OR ORIGI
.-\L IXSTALLATIO'f) FOR DIF}<'ERE
T 
TYPE:-:- OF SCHOOL .\CTIVITY, AHR
SGED .\CCORDI
G TO 
V AHIors TYPES O}.' 
C'1I00LS _\ "D I '.""DICA TlXG PER CEXT. I '.""CRK\SE 
OR I>ECREA
E IX _\TTE
D_\
CE AND COST AXD ISCRE-\.SE PER 
CAPIT\ COST FOU THE FIVE YEARS 1910-11 TO 191-1-15 


h.IXDEHG \RTES' 


Date 


Total cost 


Per capita 
cost 


tUclldance 


HnO-11 2.436 $ 9ü.297.41 
HHl-12 2,891 116.513.00 
HH2-13 3,244 1.jö,49:3..54 
HH:3-14 3,607 163.899.;37 
HH-t-J5 3,709 19.).711.ß1 
Increase total cost, HH-l-l.j over 1910-11.. . . . 
.. in attendance ,HH4-15 over l
nO-ll. . 
U pcr C:-<lpita rost, UH 1-15 over 1910-11. . 



-lO . 7lj 
40.30 
48.24 
4.') . rm 
52.77 
97.U r o 
r:') C 
.)... 0 
29 % 


ELE
IE'.""TARY 


1910-11 3-1,
70 SI,52S.30.5.1.5 
1911-12 33,799 1,400,1.j-l.95 
HH2-13 33,275 1,753,5ü2.71 
1913-14 3ð,417 · 2,138,196.37 
1914-15 39,023 2,50G,t>70.95 
Inercase total cost, HH4-15 over HHO-l1. . . . . 
U in attendance HH4-15 over HHO-11.. . .. .. 
in per capita cost, 191-1-1.5 ovcr 1910-11. . . 
SPECI -\L (TUG -\ "T) 


$43.ö3 
44.09 
49.71 
55.66 
64.23 
64.1% 
12 % 
47 (0 


lU10-1l 107 
1911-12 177 
lU12-13 20S 
1913-1
 224 
1914-1
 230 
I ucr('ase to tal cus t. I H 11- 1.3 0 vcr UH 0-11. . . . 
.. in atlt'llfla('ne, 191-1-15 oYer UnO-II.... . 
))eC'rea
e in pcr eapita ('ust. 1914-1.
 over HHO-l J. 


$ 22.67-1.19 
2:
,üS 1.11 
;33,92G.03 
:!S, 70.) .5a 
:!9,0!O.ð5 



211. !)O 
I:J:J . 7n 
1 Ga . 10 
12R.l-1 
12tL :!fi 
.. 28 - 6 ('-6 
.113 ('0 
40 c
 · 


I
TEH\fEIH -\ Tg 


1UI0-11 . ...... 
J!H 1-12 3,0
ß ltm,lsB.32 
I!H 2 -1:3 4. !)7t> :
72,XS.r;.2f) 
I!)) 3-1 t ö,()().) 47:3,Ot) 1.37 
1 H 1-1-1.; G,OU3 3S1,7S:J.o."I 
Im'n'ase total {'ost, I!H 1-1.; ovC'r 1UI1-12..... . 
" in att('IHlallce, lUI t-t
 over l!HI-I:!.... 
ill JH'r ('a pita coc:;t, 191 i-I.> ove r IHII-I:!..... 
· Decrea:le 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


/)otc 


A ffclldo llCi' 


Totol rO.'d 


Pcr copito 
cost 


1 n 10-11 5,25
 $ 5--1-0, D()oA2 
1911-12 5,544 6;10,75.5.21 
HU2-1:
 .5,388 774,1.59.29 
Hn:
-14 6.492 836,SI4.ß8 
1914-15 G,
94 1,019,026.05 
11l{'rt'asc total cos.!, HH4-1.5 over HHO-11..... 
aUPIU'allc{', HH4-1.5 over 1910-11.. ... 
in pcr capita cost, HH4-1.5 ovpr 1910-11.............. 


$102.8S 
113.70 
1 
13 . GR 
128.89 
12ö.38 
04 . 1 (;
 
;
1 % 
2:3 % 


EVE='lI
G ELEMEXTARY SCHOOLS 


Hno-11 5:1:1 $ 18,1
1.25 
Hlll-12 965 31,.554.40 
1912-1:
 lA.5t1 67,199.17 
HH3-14 l,4--1-S 4(),738.:30 
1914-L") 1,656 70,883.25 
Incrcase total ('ust, 1914-15 over HHO-l1....... .. ... 
., attelldancf',.1914-1.5 over 1910-11. . . . . . . 
in per ('apita ('ost. 1914-15 oYer 1910-11. . . 


$34 . 11 
32.70 
46.15 
32.2R 
!2.
0 
.2S9.3% 
.210 % 
.. 25 c.k 


EVEXIXG HIGH S{'HOOL
 


BUo-l1 278 $ 11,999..58 
1911-12 374 16,
10.00 
1912-13 1,126 39,616.99 
1913-14 1,154 45,326.25 
1914-15 1,474: 56, 7
6.36 
Incr(,Rst.',total cost, 1914-15 over 1910-11.... . . . 
" in aUenòanc(', 1914-1.5 over !fHO-l1.... 
Df'erease in pl'r ('apita {'ost, 1914-15 oyer 1910-11. . 


$43 . 16 
45.20 
35.18 
37.54 
38.52 
. .37;
.2% 
.1;-W % 
.. 11 %* 


· Ðpcrease 
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Exccpt
ng for 
pecial. school
 and e\-cning high 
chools, the 
increa
e In cost over Increase in attendance is considerahle. 
'fhe increa45c in per capita cost ranges fronl 23% to ï2%. 
:\lost of this increase can he accounted for bv increase in 
salaries. .\ portion 11lusl he attrihuted to the in"-'creasc of the 
nUluhcr of ungraded classes and of ....pecial teachers to \vhich 
later rcferenc(
 will he 11la<le. .\n exalnination of Tahlp 7 
shows the risc of salaries in the puhlic schools of Los .\ngelcs 
during this period. 
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(n) SALARIES OF TEACHING FORCE 
TABLE 7: SnOWING INCREASES I
 SAL_\Rn
;;; OF THE TEACHING FORCE 
IN TIlE YARIors TYPE'; OF SCHOOLS FRO'\-! THE SCHOOL YEARS 
1910-11 TO 191
-lj 


1910 11 ID11 12 1912 13 1913 14 11914 15 
Kindergarten Grade $720-$900 5720-$012 $720-$D60 $720-$960 $850-$975 
Director (Teacher.. . . . . . . . . . . in 4 3'rs. in 5 
'rs. in 6 yrs. in 6 yrs. in 6 yrs. 
Asst. Director (Teach
s) . . . . . . . $600-696 600- 792 600- 840 600- 840 620- 850 
in 3 yrs. in 5 yrs. in 6 yrs. in 6 yrs. in 6 yrs. 
ElemerlfaTl/ Grade * * * * * 
Principals... . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . $1104-2400 1080-2400 1080-2400 1080-2100 1200-2400 
Teachers. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . $744-1080 744-1080 744-1080 744-1200 750-1200** 
in 8 yrs. in 8 yrs. in 8 yrs. in 10 yrs. in 10 yrs. 
Teachers of U ngrarled . . . . . . $1104-1200 1104-1200 1200-1440 1200-1440 
Classes. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . $1128 3 yrs. 3 yrs. 5 yrs. 5 yrs. 
Special or Parental ..... . ..... . ..... . 1200-1440 1200-1440 
Classes.. . . . . ........ ................. $1350 1200-1380 1200-1380 5 yrs. 5 yrs. 
.l\I iscellaneous 744-1080 744-1080 744-1080 744-1080 1200-1440 
Goo1..ing, Sloyd, etc. . . .'. . . . . in 8 yrs. in 8 yrs. in 8 yrs. in 8 yrs. I in 5 yrs. 
Occupations ...... .. 1200-1380 1200-1380 1200-1440 1200-1440 
Physical Culture. . ......... . ...... . 4 yrs. 4 :rrs. ð yrs. I 5 yrs. 
Gardening. . . . . . . ................... .. ........ .... .......... .. 1200-1380 1200-1440 1200-1440 
.......... .. .......... .. 4 yrs. 5 3'rS. 5 yrs. 
l\Iusic and Drawing . . .......... .. .... ........ ...... ...... 1200-1440 
High School Cert.. . . . . . . . .. . . . . . .......... .. .......... .. ...... ...... 5 yrs. 
I ntermediate Schools 
Principals. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .......... .. $2580 $3000 $3000 $3000 
Vice-Principals. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .......... .. .......... .. .. . .. .. .. .. $1920 $1920 
Teachers with . . 900-1320 1080-1440 1200-1560 1200-1680 
High School Cert.. . . . . . . . . . . ...... .. 8 yrs. 7 yrs. 7 yrs. I 10 yrs. 
Tea( hers without .......... " 744-1080 $744-1080 $744-1200,$1200-1440 
High School Cert............ .......... .. 8 yrs. 8 yrs. 10 yrs. -5 y rs. 
lligh Schools 1- $3300 2- 3600 2-36()0 3--3600 4- 3600 
2- 3300 2-3300 2-33001 1- 3300 
Principals. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
2-$2100 2-$2400 2-$3000 2-$3000 2-$3000 
1- 1080 1- 1200 1-- 120ì 1-- 1200 
Vice-Principals. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . $2100 $2100-2400 $2100-2-100 $2400 (10) $2400 
Heads of Departments. . . . . . . . . $1680 $1560-1740 $1560-1800 $1560-1800$1560-1800 
.......... .. 4 yrs. 5 yrs. 5 yrs. I 5 yrs. 
Sub Heads of Departments... ... $1920 $1800-2100 $1800-2160 $1800-2160$1800-2160 
.. . 6 yrs. 7 yrs. 7 yrs. , 7 yrs. 
Teachers. -. -....oo..................... .... $1260-1500 $1200-1560 $1200-1560 $1200-1560$1200-1680 
3 3'rs. 8 yrs. 8 yrs. 8 yrs. I 10 yrs. 


* Depending on size of class and term of service. 
.. Teat'hers of the TII 
rade were advanced in 1914-15 to $1200-1440, 5 years. 


. 
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The largest per cent of increase in salaries 'was for those 
teachers in internlcdiate schools \yho do not hold high school 
certificates. In 1911-12 such teachers reccived froln 
744.00 
to $1080.00, the Inaxinlllnl in {.ight years of ser,'ice. In 1914-15 
they recci,'ed 
1200-14-l0 for the Ina
inlll1n after fi
'e years of 
service. 'Yithout respect to reduction in tilHe of ser,'ice, this 
increase "Tas froln 30% to 43%. The snlallest per cent of in- 
crease ,vas in the pay of elcnlcnblry school principals. 


(C) :\0 II ""STY lXFEREXCE TO BE 
IADE 
Incrcu:õ;c in cost., large or slnall, b)T itself, is not a dch>rnlinant 
of educational values. .An increase in salaries for cxalnple, 
Illay not only ackno'wledge Ineritorious service, but it nlay cn- 
able a city to get hctter teachers. If it ,,-ere possible to esti- 
Inate the increase of educational 'Talue in nunlerical terlns, as 
20 per cent., and of increase in tnoney cost as 10 per ccnt, then 
the increasc in cost ,,'ould be evidence of 'wise .educational ad- 
Ininistratlon. Kothing could be Inore unfortunate for a COlll- 
nlunity than to llleasure the 'Talue of its school adnlÎnistration 
by the single standard of reduced Bloney cost. .ì\Iore and nlorc 
,,,ill .Alllerican puhlic school SystCUlS require increased pxpendi- 
ture for the realization of thcir fullest possibilities. Xeither 
incrcase nor decrease in cost pcr se is necessary e,Tidence of 
ilnproved adtninistration; that fact can be deterlliined only hy 
the relation of cost to ser,.ice. 


(1)) 
EED OF )IORE PRECISE )IETIIODS OF EVALrATIOX 
l'he foregoing stateulent "in scarcel
" challenge arguHIPnt. 
'Yhen, howev('r, an attclnpt is Inade to dctennillc relative 
iUlprovelucnt in educational ,.ahles, there is no such clear 111cthod 
of inlInedia te derl1onstration as there is in Jct('rluining the co
t 
in dollars and cents. It is herc that argulnent and discussion 
and oral asc;uranec, rather than ohjectiye proof, ar
 apt to pre- 
vail until such tilHe as the conullunity itself begins to question, 
not so luuch the educational values as th{' increase in tax rate. 
'fhc fornler luay rClnain a l11att(-'r of th('or
T; the latter hecoilles 
a very pres'\ing fact of e
perience. It is itnportant at such 
juncturc to estahlish thc public educational actiyitit>s b
" ob- 
jecthTc evidence ,,,hen it is possihle to do so. 
'fhe deterillinatiou of the incrcaspd value of any proposed 
extcnsion in educational adlninistration is p()
sihle to a COI1- 
siderahle degree. SOlllt'till}(>
 the Jllcthods are obvious, as bv 
referring to increase,l enrolhll{>nl ur incr('ascd per cent of pr
- 
motion:,. rrhesc arc- appropriate nlethod
 of òelllonstration, 
hut they :.irc iu'Suflicient and BlaY hc c,-en ull('on
('iouslv lni
- 
leading. "' "' 
27 



'fhis Conllnittee ,vill Blake a recollllllendatioll for a special 
organization for the continued and consistent e\Taluation of 
nc,v experiluellts that can be Blade part of the regular functions 
o the school adlninistration. ""ïth such an aid it "Till be possible 
to kno,y not only the relative generosity of expenditures, but 
their relative wisdo111 as \vell. 


..... 
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III 


CO:\IPlTL
OH\
 EDUC.\.'rIOX 


1. XEED OF \. SCHOOL CE
SLS 


Preyious to In11, thc school censu
 'was relluired by the 
tate 
la,,'; school funds ""ere then apportioned on the hasis of tIlt> 
("en:-,u
. Sincc the repeal of the hnv in that year, there has 
hecn no school census in the city of Los A.ngeles, a fact greatl
r 
to he deplored. 
"ïthout a census, it i
 ilnpo
sible to state ho\y nlany children 
resident in the city, of :-\chool a
e, are not attending school. 
'fhere seenlS to be no question, ho\veyer, but that there is a 
large nUluber of such children who are not con1plying ,vith the 
law. 'fhis statcluent ""as.confinncd hy thc opinion of the Super- 
yisor of the Conlpubory Education J)iyision, who has 
tlready 
reeolHlllcnded that such a census be Blade. 



. XEED OF A )LETHOD OF I
-'OLLO\YIXG UP DISCIL\RGES 
Fro III the figures of attendancc and enrolhnent sulnuitted 
for the four-week periods ending )larch 3rd and 
Iarch 31st, 
it appears that the percentage of attendance on Illonthly enroll- 
Inent ,vas 
ï and 85 per cent respecti\yely. 1'he nlethod of 
cOIHputing enrolhnent and that of detenuinillg discharges, docs 
not pennit any \ycry accurate lllethod of estinlating. Even if 
the figure.., "'cre 
atisfactory, it ,,'ould ht> difficult to conlpare 
th
 rate of attendance in Los .Angeles ,yith that in othcr cities. 
In sonIc cities no pupil is dischargcd until the rea
on is estab- 
lished by personal inyestigation, Blade by independent authority 
outside the school. lrnder such circulustances a city luav seenl 
to h:n 9 c a 10\\9 rate of attendance hccause pupils arc"' kept"' on its 
roJIs, C\9CIl for a considerahle tilHe after their departure. Such 
school
, howcycr. do COllser\ye the intcrest
 of tht:> pupils. X 0 
one unce t>nrolled is pennitted to esC'ape school attendance so 
long as he is a resident of the city and suhject to the attendance 
la\\r. 'flu" btatp la,," in California proyidl':-ì that pupils shoulù 
hc Inarked a:-ì ""left" or dis('har
ed frolll the rolls after an al>- 

ellce of fi\Ye day
o Such a rulp applicd in eities is Y('ry apt to 
elh:oll rage truancy. ...\ pupil OIlCt' discharged luay he casil
' 
forgotten. Bt>coause of the la"r, ('\'cry precaution 
hould be 
taken to ha yp the Ca
l" of each child followed 1I p hy the Depart- 
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ment of COlnpulsory Education after the discharge has been 
1l1ade. Although such a pupil may not be on the rolls of the 
schools, he should be on the rolls of the Division of COlllpulsory 
Education, and periodical reports should be nlade concerning 
hiln until he returns to school or until his case is otherwise 
disposed of. 
(A) ÐJSCIIARGES ON TRANSFERS SHOULD BE AUTHORIZED BY 
A CENTRAL OFFICE 


..... 


According to the present practice in Los Angeles, in the schools 
visited by your Connnittee, pupils are discharged when a trans- 
fer is issued to them to attend another schooL The issuance 
of a transfer should Ïe entirely ,vithin the discretion of the 
princ:pal, but the pupil should not be discharged until evidence 
has been presented that he has been accepted in anot.her school, 
or until the five-day rule has intervened. Principals should be 
relieved frolu the responsibilit.y of insuring the fact of adn1Íssion 
of pupils to other schools or from using their o"Tn discretion in 
nUlking discharges before the five-day period ,vhen transfers 
have been issued. 


ell) SUGGESTED METHOD 
Transfer blanks should be issued so that carbon copies can 
be Inade with the original transfer. 1"'he present transfer card 
could continue, and a separate and sinlpler forlll added froIH 
\vhich such carbon copies could be made. 'Yhen a pupil re- 
ceives a transfer froln Principal "A." to go to a school in charge 
of Prineipal "B", Principal "A" should give the pupil two 
duplicate carbon copies and ret.ain a carbon copy which he should 
send inlnlediately to the Cit.y Superintendent, or sonle one 
whonl the City Superintendent ,vould select, e. g., the Super- 
visor of Conlpulsory Education. Imlnediately upon receipt 
of the pupil, Principal "ll" should send a second copy to the 
saIne person, ,,-ho shou'd then innnediat.ely notify Principal 
"A.": the pupil could then be discharged. If the Supervisor of 
Compulsory Education should not hear fronl Principal "n" 
,vithin three days, an officer should be ilnmediately detailed who 
wou'd then put the boy in the school to which he had intended 
to go. Even if Principal "A" should discharge the boy ,vithin 
five days, as provided by la,v, that should not relieve t.he Super- 
visor frolll folIo,ving up the case until it ,vas disposed of by hav- 
ing the boy actually in school. According to present lllethods, 
pupils can wait a considerable tilne between transfers and, as 
a nlatter of fact, do in some cases. 
'Yith the co-operation of a COJ1lpulsory Education Depart- 
nlent such extended duration of absence would be impossible. 
It has been stated that the freedom from extremes of ternpera- 
30 



ture of the Los A.ngeles c1inlate Inakcs for a high rate of attend- 
ance. It should also be reIllelubered that the s
une conditions, 
suppleluent('d by the Hlany attractions of the city, tend to in- 
crease truancy aillong those pupils \\ ho are not disposed to 
attend school or ,,'ho lack proper parental superyision. 


3. DISPOSITION OF l'RUA"KTS A
D ÐELIXQ"GEXT PTJPILS 
(..\) SEGREGATIOX OF Tln;AKTS AXD DELI
QUE
TS 
..\. separate organization is necessary for truant and delinquent 
pupils who, aftcr repeated trial, are unable to adjust thcll1selyes 
to thc ordinary school. 'reachers of the regular grades should 
he rclicyed of such pupils, in order that they n1a
y deyote their 
attcntion to those pupils ,,'ho \\ ould other\yise bc neglected 
beeausc of the disproportionate tinle and energy which truants 
and delinquents dCJlland. ::\Iurcoyer, the exerci
c of rigid and 
n'pre
siYe discipline \yhich the presence of the irregular and 
disorderly requires, no Jonger becon1es necessary. rrhe excel- 
lent spirit and attitude towards pupils, so noticeable in the Los 
..Angcles sehools, is not to be explained by the ,,'ithdra,yal of 
oycr-trouhlesonle ('hildreri. but the absence of such children 
undoubtedly nlakes it possible for such a spirit and attitude to 
exist. 'rhe yalue to children in regular grades, through the 
segregation of truants and delinquents, is unquestionable. The 
other question to dccide is the value that accrues to th
 offend- 
ers thenlselyes. 
(JJ) T'YO 'IETIIODS OF SEGREGATION 
'fhere are two nlethods of segregation; one involyes institu- 
tional care, either in a parental school n1aintained by the Board 
of ]
ducation
 or in SOIlIC institution l1Htintained by the County 
or State. 'rhe other is through the establishlllent of special 
!'chools or classes nlainta' ncù during school hours only. 'Yhen 
IHinors are conllnitt('d to institutions, it is usuall
J' through a 
{"ourt process; ,,"hen conuuitted to schools under the adn1inistra- 
ti,
e officers of education, it is usually ,,-ith the consent of the 
parents or guarùian. 
r\.ssuilling that either 111ethod is equally effective, the 111etbod 
of connnitIncnt to special schools or classes is prcferahle to the 
nlelhoù of institutional care on grounds of econonl
J'. Institu- 
tional care inyolyes charges for board and n1ailltenance, 
and uuùcr the California hl\v ,,'ould bpcollle a heavy burden. 
.\ Jllaintenallce staff ,,'oulù have to be retained in "h
Ie or part 
throughou t t he year; all pupils ,,"ouIJ ha Ye to be ùischaro'ed in 
.J une; in the succceding fall the institution ,yould open ,
ith a 
y
ry lin1Íte<l rpgister that '\vould graduall
r illcr
ase olll
T in tIle 
"Inter nlonths. 


at 



There is no absolute agreelnent concerning the relative educa- 
tional efficiency of the t\vo Inethods. Full institutional care is 
not usually co;;'sidered as desirable as partial parental care even 
in the poorer honies; on the other hand, institutional control, 
\\yisely adlninistered, proyides for a more conlplete control of 
pupils, and allows a lllore efficient prograln of instruct.ion and 
training, both in vocational and ordinary school branches. 
(C).....ATTENDA1'\CE AT THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
'I'he co
nn1Ïttee collected certain facts concerning the ten 
parental schools of the city, .which are presented in table 8 
showing the nUlnber of nlonths pupils no'v enrolled in special 
schools have attended since their last conln1ÏtInent. 


TABLE 8: SHOWING LENGTH OF STAY OF PePILS IN SPECB.L SCHOOLS 
SIXCE THEIR LAST COl\nnTMENT 


Enrolled since the begin n ing of the 


Enrolled 
.nnce 


School year 
1915-16 


Second 
semester 
1914-15 


Fir:;t 
semester 
1914-15 


Second 
semc:;ter 
1913-14 


First 
semester 
1913-14 


February 
1913 


A period of t'nrollmcnt in these schools equi valent to 


1-6 mo. 


7-11 mo. 


12-16 mo. 17 -21 mo. 22-26 mo. 27 -50 mo. 


ss 


24 


13 


9 


5 


14 


Of the total nUlnber no,v enrolled in the special schools, 127 
are there for the first tiIne, 19 for the second time, 6 for the 
third tilne, and 1 for the fourth time. 
During the present school year, 116 pupils .were discliarged, 
and of this number 34 \vere returned to the regular schools, 
and 54 returned to their hOIHes or went to work; 15 ,vent fronl 
the city, and 13 ,vere discharged for various causes. rfhe nunl- 
her \vho, as a result. of instruction in special schools, were con- 
sidered fit for return to the regular grades ,vas about 30% of 
the total discharged. 
rrhe spe('ia
 schools generally are doing good work for truants 
and delinquents. rfhere are, ho\\yever, certain respects in which 
this service should be ilupro\Ted. 


(D) SUGGESTED Iì\lPROYE
IENTS 
l'he pupils assigned, although they all have a history of truancy 
or dcl nqucllCY, are so different in age, in intelligence and in 
character, that their association in single groups is unfavorable 
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to constructi,.c illlprovC'lncnt in individuals. The g-roups are 
Hlade up of pupils who calllC frolH the tth to the 10th graòe. 
'rhi:-i in itself i
 not ilnportant, for instruction is necessarily 
indi,-iduaI. 1'h(' other variation:-i arc inlportant. It is unwisc. 
to put in a single cla
s an ahsolutel
- fcehle-Ininòcd pupil. a 
erilninaI. and a hright hoy whose truancy is òue to exce
s activity 
that cannot tolerate the linlÌtations of the ordinar,\. elassroolll. 
'fhe reasons for this condition are caused bv the ,videlv scat- 
tered {'enters, thesnlall Illllnhcrs of pupils, ilnd the lack of ;c("on1- 
nlodatioll for defectivc pupils. Eyen under such conditions, 
it \\ ould he wise, ,,"hen possible, to regrade the ,.arious centers 
according to the Inental Inaturity of tht' pupils. Certain of the 
parental 
chools are no\\y housed in school builòings with other 
ela:-i:'e
. .A clab
 of younger children cou 1 d he placed in such 
huildings if other centers were lacking. Scpara te grading should 
be luade for defecti \Ye
. 
1'ht:> prineipal
 of these 
chools bhould he called in conference 
fOI' the discussion of their work. Los .\ngeles is working out 
a bchellle for the trea tIllent of truant
 and delinquent
, \\ hich 
ought to hc full of sllggc-;tion not only to this city hut to Illèlny 
others. SOine of the principab ha,pe done excellent things, 
even with a lilnited equipll1ent, and the knowledge of their 
contributions should he shared h
r all the princ'pals of the corps. 
'fhe super\-ision of the spècial schools is syulpathetic. It 
should be 1l10re intensiyc. 'rhe theory that teachers -.;hould be 
untrouhled by supervision i
 sound, "'when supervision illlplies 
eritical faultfinding or ,yhcn applied to te
lchers ,,-hose ability 
and c\..perience Blake such .supervision I.;up
rfluous. Persons 
who are inexperienced or unsuccessful especially need help, 
advice and guidance, by whatever nanl
 it Illay hp terlned. 
Xo pupil bhould he adnlÍtted to a speeial school unless on a 
physieian's approval, and on evidence that he is not a 111ental 
defective. 'fhe placing of the latter {"lass of pupils in ungraded 
cla
se:i and in special truant schools is due to the lack of pro- 
vision for thelu except in a 
ingle school huilding in the whole 
city. .\n adequate histor
p and deseriptioll of the pupil should 
he gi ,pen to the teacher. 
The special ,::;chool
 
hould be continued; thp equipnlent 
should h{' inlproved. "hen pos:-iihle, the equipnlPnt in rt
gular 
'\chool huildings :-ihollld he used hy pupil:o, in special s(.hools. 
'flu' principal:, of regular 
chools '\hould be ill,'ited to visit these 
schools, and to Illa kc cri tieisills and ('onlluent
 
'I'll(' record of attendance, as reported for the four \\ et'k') 
ending :\larch 31, I!) I ß, sho\\ 
 an a ttendall('c of I -la OIl an <'11- 
rolltnent of [()(); an average of bü( ( . 'rhis is a creclitahl{' f(.('ord. 
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'fhe five-day rule of discharge does not pertuit any real est.iIllate 
of the regularity of attendance, but the figures as given COlllpare 
well with attendance in the regular school. 
'rhe efforts of the Supcryisor to adopt a follo,v-up systelu, 
and to obtain fro III principals Inore complet.e dat.a concerning 
the pupils in parental schools is cOllllllended. 


4. 'YORK PERl\1ITS FOR PUPILS UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS OF _\GE 
..... 
The aut.horization of penllits to leave school for pupils under 
sixteen years of age is detf'rIuined by the state la 'v. ...\. pupil 
in the public schools lnay go to ,york if he has one of the follo\v- 
ing pernlits. 


(A) KINDS OF PER:\llTS AND PROVISIO
S 
(1) rr acation Penn it : If he has conlpleted the 7th year of 
school, he may obtain a vacation certificat.e to pennit hilll to 
"\\:ork during vacation and holidays. This is issued by the 
principal. 
(2) Pennit for Outside of School [lours: _\. pennit for "out- 
side of school hours" 'will be issued on proof of birth, name of 
intending eillployer, physical ability, etc. rrhe applicant must 
be fourteen years of age. . 
(3) Te7nporary Parmit: This is given without respect to 
grade, and allo,vs a pupil of fourteen years, or over, to go t.o 
,,,"ork for the linlited period stated in the certificate, on evidence 
that he is ,vithout support. In Los l\.ngeles the school aut.l).ori- 
ties require that the County Charities certify that. the case 
represents one in need of help and \vithout possibility of county 
relief. 
(4) .J ge and Schooling Certificates: Graduate Certificates: 
'l'hese are pennits given to pupils who have covered a stated 
grade and reached a stated age under sixteen. These are of 
two kinds; one is issued to pupils fifteen years of age 'who have 
cOinpleted the 7th year, and one to pupils fourteen years of age 
,,-ho have cOinpleted the 8th year. 
In addition, there is a provision ,vhich perinits pupils to ,york 
in dralnati('s and in the Illotion picture industry, provided that 
their school attendance be not intcrfered váth or that they have 
private instruction under a tutor. 
These provisions are liberal. A tenlporary pernlit is question- 
ablc in that it allows childrclL uf little or no schooling to go to 
,york. Ccrtain other states find it. possible to provide for such 
cases without denying t.he pupil the opportunity of instruction. 
Legislation which excepts special uccupations froIH the opera- 
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tion ur generalla\y is unfortunate. It ".oldd be better if dranlatics 
and the Illotion picture industr.y "ere suhjcct to the sanle 
general proyisions that effect trades as a whole. 
rrhere is a la \\Y ,,-hich allows boys to engage in street trades 
at ten years of age. 1'his l
n' has no regulati,-e feature. The 
Board of Education should he authorized to issue a badge on 
presentation of evidence of birth by ,vhich such boys cou 1 d be 
identified, sinlilar to Illethods adopted in other large cities. 
The mininlunl age of ten is lo\v. 


TABLE 9: SHOWIXG RECORD OF PER,nTS OF YARIO"CS TYPES ISSUED OR 
ApPROVED BY THE CITY SUPERI'I,j"TEXDE
T THROUGH THE DEPART- 
PART'IE
T OF CO'IPULSORY EDUCATIO
 


For school From ApT 
Permits rear year ending to 
in June April 
Temporary permits } 1914 62 
Indigent 14 :rears 1915 79 . . 
Any grade 1916 *19 . ,. . . . . 
. 
Age and Schooling } 1914 461 . . . . . . 
Certificate 1915 442 . . . . 
8th year completed 1916 *239 . . . . . . 
Age 15 
.ears 
Graduate Certificate } 1914 100 . . . 

th year complcted 1915 121 . . . . . 
Age 1-1 years 1916 *96 . . . . . 
Permits to work in } 1914 . . ,. . . . . 
connection \\ ith IH15 100 
Dramatics and the 1916 . . . **550 

Jotion Picture Indu...try 
Yacation Permits..... . . . . . . 191-:1: . . 
HHS ...... . . . . . 
1916 *37 . . . 
Outside Pprmits.. . . . . . . . . . HH4 . . . . 
191.1 . . . .. . . . . . 
HHß .- 
, . .. .. . .. .. 


il 


.To 
fay 1. 1916. 
"256 of tbt>se permits are now in Coree. 


_\n exanlination of these figures shows that the lluluhcr of 
graduate certificate", has rCluained approxinultely the s:une for 
three 
.ears. _\ge and se}looling certificates indicate a Juarked 
dccrea
e in nUlllhcr, which is a very cncouraging sign. 'Ihis 
Ineans that the nUlllber of pupils leaving school to 
o to ,vork is 
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becon1Ìng gradually less. The best record is in the great re- 
duction in the nUlllher of telnporary pefluits. The figures 
indicate that school authorities issue such penuits only under 
extraordinary conditions. 
Is there any way of detennining that t.he nUluher of certificates 
issued account.s for t.he children under 16 not in school? 
If there ,,,ere a school census t.here "Tollld be no question of 
a

lllnption. 1'here are grounds. ho,vever, for 
tating that Los 
.Angeles is not taking care of all pupils of school age. 
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TARLE 10: SnowlxG 
l-
fBER OF Pl"PILS IX KIXDEItG.\RTEX, E LE:\I E XT \UY 
A'D HWII SnlOOL (;fL\UES E:\HOLIÆD 1:\ TilE L(IS .\
GELE8 SCHOOlS 

l \Rf'H 
H, HHü, \RRAXGED \C{'(HU>IXG TO 
,,;X, \ G E .-\ "D (; R \ D E 
il>l I/. s. 
. t ge 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 (;radc8 Total 
------------- - - - 
Buys. ..' (jli.'j 
.:; Girls. ..1 711 
Total.. : 1376 
I 
B.... .1 1360 307 
.:; G.. 14:35 309 
'f. . . , . I 2795 616 616 
B.... .: 131 21bð 25':; 3 
6 G..... 94 20U8 312 3 
T. .. .! ')<)- 1256 ':;67 6 4S2J 
.._;) 
H... ..: 9 S70 1621 33:
 1
 
7 (;. .. . .J 4 707 1624 483 7 
T. 13 1577 324.; 816 25 1 ':;6li4 
B. 214 101':; 127.') 3.t!J 17 
S (; 179 796 1482 420 23 
T.. 393 1811 27':;7 71i!} 40 .')770 
B '1 54 27li ,
-t0 1000 30.') lR 
9 G... . II
 200 S3t) 1:3-17 :{S8 24 
l' . . . . 98 476 1676 2347 ô93 42 5332 
B.... 19 120 3'>4 909 1001 296 34 
10 (;.... 25 
5 :32
 8:>7 1144 321) 27 
r. . 11<< 205 676 1766 214:> 622 lH 5519 
H. : , 
 I: 4-t 101 41.'j ðU ðð4 312 32 2 
11 G 25 133 3ÔO '{:H 1024 3.>0 30 
T. . . . I 69 23-1 77:> lfìG5 1905 662 lì2 2 53b9 
ß ., II 9 2'\ fil 210 4n2 I"!IS 79R 2.')!. .....4 
12 (; . I 5 21 36 1:{2 a62 806 9.,6 2S1 30 
T. I lit 
49 ";7 3-t:! "i.
4 liOt 17.H .310 114 :>4':;8 
R. . . . j 7 16 104 20:3 511 R:m 70,
 2:{7 
3 
]3 G.. . . 2 7 20 67 16.3 372 77.> 7;-.on 2()
 
T. I 5 14 :
ti 
.. .\ 171 :3fiS 

:
 IGO.
 1497 .
O.'j jOS4 
I 4 4 11 3.
 116 l
d 47
 700 6
9 
n...., 
14 G. .. 1 6 12 3'; 5fJ 15-1 402 6'-\0 8:>4 
r. . .1 5 10 23 73 175 342 8bO 1380 1543 4.431 
H. ..I 5 2 9 16 5.'j 109 2ChJ 4.=J2 lOOt> 
15 (; . 1 3 7 9 2R 52 167 3' N 12:m 
1'. 6 5 16 ')- b3 171 376 774 223() 3692 
...> 
n. 4 4 7 6 20 2:
 42 1'->- fI."t> 
_.) 
H) (j --.:I
 3 3 12 15 32 SO 1209 
T 5 7 10 9 32 38 H 20.
 219.) 2575 
I 
- - - 
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1'ABLE 10: CONTINUED 


I I' ll. S. 
Age ^ I 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Grades 
,_1- 
M . . . . . I .... 1 1 2. . . . 6 9 7 21 858 
17 G....., 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 8U9 
T. . . . .'! ... 2 1 4 1 7 13 12 41 1727 
B. . . . .: .... 3 2. . . . 1 2 1 3 3 518 
18 G .... I I ... ..... .... . ... . .. . 2... . . . .. 3 2 473 
T.....: .... 3 2 
 3 2 1 6 5 991 
H . . . . . . . 1 3 . . . . . . 2 2 3 4 276 
19 (;. .1 1 .... 1 ... 1 1 1 ... 1 215 


Total 


1808 


1013 


.. . - - - - - - - - - 
T. . . 1 4 .. . 1 3 3 3 5 491 
B. .. . 1 .. . 1 1 3 1 ... . ... . 139 
20 G ... . . . -.. . 1 ... . . . .. . III 
. . - - - - - - - - - 
T . . 1 . . 1 1 4 1 ... . .. . 250 


511 


258 


H..... I
 . 1.. ... ... 1 1 ... 5 169 
21 G.. ... . . . . 1 . . . . 1 . . . . . . . ] 10 
--------- 
, T . . . . . . 1 . . . 1. . . . 1 2 . . . 5 279 
Totals. .. 4409 7038 G-lG-l 6343 G308 G073 5550 5433 4502 9981 
K
n Elem entary High 
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1 t is Hot tlH
 proyince of this chapter to consider high sehool 
attendance except as it includes pupils of cOlnpul
ory school 
age. rrhercfore, in order to make conlparisons of the nUluLer 
of children of IllCdiulll ages up to sixteen, the nluuher of pupils 
of each age attending high 
chool 
hould be added to the nUluber 
of ehildren of corresponding age ,,-ho are included in the fore- 
going table of elelllentary attendance. 'fhis has been done and 
the figure
 arc here presented. 


tttcndance I ncrcase 
Elemcntary 
school (not lIigh Ele nu' 11 fa ry orcr pr 
including school and high yea r of 
kindergartcn) 
H yrs. old I;-.,:!!) 0 4

V . . . 
7 yrs. old .")tj(}-1, 0 .")tm-t h:).") 
S 
.rs. old 5770 0 ,j 770 lOt) 
9 yrs. old I 5:3:
2 0 r,33
 
. 
10 yrs. old 5,510 0 .).519 1:-..1 
11 yrs. old 5:3
7 2 ,
:3RO 
12 yrs. old 534-1 114 .343'\ ü9 
13 yrs. old !579 ,")05 ,")O
4 
14 yrs. old 2R88 1543 4.131 
15 yrs. old 1.1,')6 223G 3(m
 
I 


I Deerea,," 


l'ccd i 1l g 
age 


4:
8 


1:{O 


374 
();")3 
7:m 
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'rhe increase of 8:3f1 at 7 0\"('1' Ü years of age is to he expected. 
It i
 hest explained hy the great nuniher of children who enter 
the first Veal' at the age of seven. 'fhe other increases and 
. decreases 
IP to the age of 14 vary frolH 1
% at 12 years of age 
to 8% at 9 years of age. But the reduction of nearly 27% at 
the age of 15, froln the age of 13, is not easily explained. The 
nUlllber of graduate certificates is toa sniall to account for the 
decrease. Los A_ngelps is not exceptional in this disproportionate 
decrease in attendance at the .age of 15. Before that age the 
retaining po,ver of the Los _\ngeles schools is ahove the a Yerage. 
and at age 15 a decrease, even so large as 27%, when cOlllpared 
with decreases in other A.lllcrican cities, is not extraordinary. 
But this affords no reason for accepting such a decrease at that 
age as a nornial condition. If the provisions of the state COIll- 
pulsory la" he kept in nlÏnd the decrease appears excessive. 
Y' arious explanations Inay he applied to account for this 
condition. 1'here lliav he Inerit in all of thenl. The fact re- 
nulÏns that one ohvio;ls explanation presents itself until proved 
or disproyed by' a census. It is that hundreds of children of 

chool age are not in school. 


6. DEPART
IENT OF COl\IPITLSORY EDUC_\TION 
(A) PERSONNEL 
\XI> DUTIES 
1'he present force of the departnlent consists of one super- 
\Tisor, three assistant supervisors and six attendance officers. 
The assistant supervisors also discharge the functions of attend- 
ance officers. Each officer reports to the supervisor in the 
nlorning, and, after luaking whatever clerical records are neces- 
sary and attending to telephone calls froni principals, Inakes a 
program for the day's ,york, \vhich he gives to the s,vitchboard 
operator. Each officer is supposed to leave at 9.30 or earlier. 
As a 111atter of fact, officers sOInetimes leave after that hour. 
...\s a rule they return to the office at fron1 3.30 to 4.00 P. 1\1., 
and then rnake up their records for the day's ,york. 


(B) S"CGGESTED l"IPROYE
IENTS 
The rule requiring attendance officers to report personally 
to thf' office, in t he opinion of the cOll1Il1ittee, luight ,yell be sus- 
pended in the case of those officers 'who could often reach their 
districts earlier in thp day hy going therf' directly. ...\rrange- 
Inents eould easily he nlade to insure their presence by having 
them report by telephone from a school al a required hour. 
Furthermore, the period of day servicf' should be extended. 
The hour of 9.30 is too late to hegin field 'work, and the "Tork of 
investigation should be continued till 5.00 I>. 
1. 
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The territory whieh SOBle of the officers arc required to ('o'.er 
is so large that depl'ndellCP on trolle.y trtt\"cl iln"oh"es lnuch 
"a:-,tc of tinl
. If the present force is to c0ntinlle at its present 
II uluhl'r. sPlue arra ngelut'n t should he Iuade for a utolllohile 
allowance at a prescrihed rate. for officers as,ignerl to the sparsely 
settled districts. 1'his pro,"ision 
or cxpen
t:'s ,,"ould Illuitiply 
the offic('rs' u:-;cfulnl':-i:-i. Propcrly "afeguardcd. an autoInohilc 
allowance would contribute greatly to the effic cnt perfonnance 
of duty. 
1'he lack of el('rical assistance COlllpelS offic('rs and principals 
to us 
 tinle for purely clerical functions ,yhich should he directed 
to the lunch nlon
 illlpurtant husinl's
 for whieh they are (,lll- 
ployed. 
..-\.ll the officers hold teacher.,::) certificates -an excellent 
regula tion. 'fhe principals "ho ,,-ere inter,.i{'wed stated t ha t 
t}H
 scr,"ice is fairly satisfactory, and that when cases required 
specia I in ,.cs tiga tion. action ,va ç; prOI11 p1. I t ""
t:; added that 
t he size of t }H
 territor
" assi
ned to officers and the linlited nUlll- 
her enlployed under present condition
, prevented eq ually 
pr0l11pt rep,)rts on all ca
e
. 
The records of the office arc in excellent condition and COI11- 
plete. 


,. RECO.\D[EXD_\TIOX
 


'rhe C ollu11i ttee reconunends: 
1 : 'fhat a school census he taken and corrected regularly 
each 
"ea r. 
2: 'fhat dischar
es, whether on transfers or hecause of the 
fi ,"e-day rule, or for other rea:-;ons, be rpgula ted :lC- 
cording to rules which ",hall he enforced h,y the 
I)epartlnent of COlllpulsor
. Education. .. 
3: rrhat the Superintendent prepan
 a prograln for nH- 
pro,"ing tlu" pre:-;ent conuuendahle ser,"ice of the 
special school.::;, which shall includp Letter grading, 
Inure suitahle f'quiplnent, and widf'r e-xtcn:-;ion of the 
hpst IlH
t hods curripd on in 
Oll1e of these schools. 
-!: 'fhat no pupils Le assigned to 
pecial 
chools except 
after medical exan1Ïnation. and upon e,"idence that 
t}H
 pupil i...; Bu>ntally rcsponsihle and ph
"sically ahle 
to eO'"cr th
 distancc required to reHch the sehool. 
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5: rrhat ,,-hen pupils are assigned to special schools, in 
addition to the usual trans er card, there be a state- 
nlent giving a history of each case to be conlpiled 
by the attendance officer in charge, in co-operation 
,,-ith the principa: and teacher \vho have had the 
pupil in their charge. 
6: 'l'hat the hours of field service of attendance officers 
be extended, and adequate nleans of transportation 
afforded when possible. 
7: '-fhat a clerk he assigned to the office of the Super- 
visor of COlnpulsory Education. 
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I' 
'fIlE J':LE:\I EX'r'..\!{Y SCIIO()LS 
1. rIlE ORGAXIZA T10N OF CLASSES AXD E:\lPLOY:\n
KT OF 
'rE-\CHERS IX THE ELf
:\:lEXT.\RY SCHOOLS 
(1\) YARIOUS TYPES OF GRADl:\G 
IJcsides the regular elenl
lltary 
rades, extending fro III the 
l
indergarten and first year to the 
ighlh year. Los ...\.ngcles Blakes 
proyision for delinquent and truant children in the special 
schools already described; in ungraded classes, for ayerage, 
backward or precocious children; and, to a lin1Íted degree, for 
Jllentally defectÏ\
e children and for deaf children. rrhe extent 
and adequacy of each of these ,yill later be considered. 


(B) DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS I'" THE HEGULAR GR
\GES 
'fhe graded systelTI aims to segregate pupils into groups 
,,'hose knowledge, Inaturity, abilit

 and training are such as to 
make their presence in a single unit of ad\
antage to thenlselycs. 
'fhis does not imply that the pupils so grouped are identical. 
Subgrouping and indi\"idual attention and instruction will 
ahva

s be necessar
T in any progranl for efficient teaching. 
1'he ideal of purely individual teaching, like other ideals in 
life, is lillliteù in its realization by practical considerations. 
\ 
theorist might clainl, for exaluple, that no nlore than ten pupils 
should be taught by a single teacher; the cost of such a systeln 
would he prohibitive. But it lllust always he relllenlbcred tbat 
a grading system cannot afford to distrihute pupils :,0 that 
eyery ,;cat should be filled. Childrcn ar
 not pegs to he placed 
in anj
 a'
ailable holes. 
1'he educational authorities as practical adn1Ínistrators Blust 
super\'isc the distribution of pupi1s !n grades, not so as to s
c 
how cheaply it can he done, but 110\Y \yell it can be done under 
the practical liln.tations jnlpo
ed hy distance, seating capacity 
and anloHnt of funds at hand. 
Excluding fro III consideration the segregation of those ;:'J>ccial 
types of pupils ,,'hose presence in the regular grades would be 
of positi\'c disadyantage to other pupils and to thenl
eh'es, the 
subject of inquiry is, "I[o\\
 sllcce;:,sfully dues the pr

('nt grad- 
ing syst
Jn distribute pupils in regular grades in the T
o:-; .\ngeles 
schools?" 
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'l'here is no standard of that nUlllher of c1ass enrolhnent which, 
without extra\
agance, ,,,in conscrve the best interests of pupils. 
Such investigations as have been luade, hased on the sOlnewhat 
dubious criterion of nunlher of pl1Q.lllotions, pPrInits an enroll- 
Inent in excess of 35 and less than 40. 
1'his is not a positive standard, though a fairly good one HI 
practice for regular elcluentary pupils. * 
*For im'cstiKation of size of classes, consult "Size of Class as a Factor in Efficiency" Har- 
lan: (Educational Administration and Supervision, l\Iarch 1915): "Class Size and School Pro- 

ress," Boyer (Phychqlogical Ctinic, May 1915): "Size of Classes and School Progress," 
Cornman (Psychological Clinic, December 19a9.) 
(C) SIZE OF CLASSES 
TIH
 JJoard of Education recently received a report based on 
actual attendance showing the average attendance per class in 
the Los .Angeles Schools to he 27. Enrolhnent and not attend- 
ance is a proper basis for detennining assignnlent of teachers. 
l\Ioreover, in the report referred to, an types of classes \vere 
included; ungraded classes, parental classes, defective classes. 
The divisor ,vas not the actual nlunher of class units, but the 
nU.fnber of regular teachers, plus the nlunber of princ:pals. 
Obviously, this method of computation is n1Îsleading. 
The average enrolhnent of class units under a single elemen- 
tary teacher in regular grades is, in the schools of Los .A_ngeles, 
for the four "
eeks ending ::\Iarch 3, not 27 but 35. This does 
not indicate an extravagant assignment of teachers. 
In presenting the facts of distribution by schools and grades, 
it has seenled 'wise to divide the schools into t,vo groups, those 
in the Illore congested region of the city and those outside of it. 
If from the corner of San Pedro and Fourteenth Streets as a 
center, a circle with a fonr-nlile radius be dnnvn, this circle 
,vould enclose a territory coyering approximate'y fifty square 
miles. '-rhe part of the city school district outside of this circle 
,vou 1 d cover approxilnate y 350 square miles. 
TABLE 11: SHO'VING RELATIVE fhzE AND N UMBER OF REGFLAR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS I
SIDE A
D OeTSIDE THE ForR-l\IILE DISTRICT 


Schools having 
en rollment 


Jf
ithin jour-mile 
cirri e 


Outside jour-mile 
ciTrle 


(
ndpr 100 
.. 200 
300 
400 
.500 
GOO 
700 
800 
900 
" 1000 


3 
6 
11 
12 
20 
9 
9 
3 
2 
1 


25 
21 
9 
6 
4 
2 
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It will he noted that of the 75 sehools with les
 than -tOO 
cnrolltllent, 20 are \yithin the four-Illile district and 55 out of it. 
1'herc arc 29 s(.hools ,,-ith an enrolhllent of froln tOO to öOO in 
the di
tri('t. and hut ß such s('hools ,,'ithoul. Xo school ou1 of 
the four-Inih
 d"strict had as lnany as GOO pupils enrollcd; there 
werc 15 such 
chools in the di
trict. 


T.-\BI E 1 'l: 
IIO \\IXG .\ \-ER.\GE EXROLL
IEX1' PER CL.\
-; FOR SCHOOL 
.\CCORDIXG TO EXROLL
IEXT 
HER \GE EXHOLL
IES1' PFR CL.\SS FOR EH'H SCHOOL 


Clas.
es hal'illg Sumbt'T of Sumba of 
al'l'rage enrollmrnt schools v'ithin school.\' oll/side Total 
of from 4-mile cire/t' -1-mile circle 
10 to 20 . . . . 5 ;) 

O to 2.3 2 9 11 
.)- to :30 3 21 24 
-;) :
O to 35 12 lU 31 
3- to -10 3-1 1:3 -17 
.:J -10 to -1.3 22 22 
-15 to .30 3 3 
50 to .35 . . . . . . 
Total.s. 7G G7 143 


TI G. B' 


1J/jTJr/
VTI"/'i or 
MALI. If';ß j.H7f$E 
CH()OJ.S 1/'I1/1Y,þ Otl7 
ø1' 'r hZ -4 HIJ.
 
E" I S
ø T66f
 l,t) 



"'I
.(",,/
.l$"'id D OIfI"lh
 -'IT",!" ("'c1
 


/fl. S_CII_S 
oN 


.!f 
.!ø 
U 
U 
IS" 
kÞ 
.r 


o 


rhJrðJ.J.;"LIf1 ID-ZD. tð-ZS. ZJ-
. 3O.3r. 3$'" 40-#. ".t'-SI. 



uch a,.crage enrol" nlcnt
 as are 10 to 20 or 20 to 25 for in- 
di,oidua school...; iUlIllediately chaHpuge {
x:ullinations" 'fherc 
IHay be good rea
ons why 2
 per cent. of tla(. 
("hool
 of the city 
haYc an enrolllllcnt of ess than ;
O. and why at) per t'l'Ill. of the 
sehools !-\hould ha,oe an a'"cragc rcgi
tcr in (,XCè:'\
 of 1U. but it 
should he estahlished that t}H
 neccssity t'xists. ...\n :l'"erage 
regi-.;t('r of 11101'(' than to in a sehool illlplies a nUlnht
r of {"lasscs 
in exces
 of that figure. 
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T\BLE 13: SnOWING TilE 
UMBER OF CLASSF'::
 \YITIIIN THE }'OUn-
hLE 
DI
TH.ICT AND Op'.r, .\CCOllDIKG TO SELECTEI? LIMITS OF ENHOLL:\IENT IN 
HEGnI,\I
 AXD rJ\"GRADED CLA:::,;5ES 


Classcs II 
having EIl- JJT ithin four-mile circle Outs'ide four-mile circle 
rollment 
of Regular Ungraded Total Reg ular Ungraded Total 
..... 
10-1-t: 5 . .. .. .. .. 5 4 .. .. .. .. .. 4 
15-19 8 35 43 14 12 26 
20-24 30 25 55 35 
1 39 
25-29 70 4 74 70 1 71 
30-34 200 3 203 86 . . 86 
35-39 251 251 88 .. .. .. .. .. 88 
4ü-44 254 .. .. .. .. 254 52 .. .. .. .. 52 
45-49 84 84 7 . . 7 
50-54 16 .. .. .. .. .. 16 1 .. .. .. .. . 1 
Total 918 67 985 357 I 17 374 
... 


Xumber of regular classes.... . . 
N umber of ungraded classes. . . 


1275 
84 
1359 


Total number of classes. . . . . . . . 


DG- 9" 


:J)I"T
/JJV rlo'" 07 :JMR.J.L. ME1JllJM I!JI,þ .J. RXtlE 
7tECllLR7e &
H:JI" CLß".1E5 .. If{ RHþ (JilT or 7HZ 
+/1111..]; CJ
C'J.Z. (See T.:1hltf' f:J) 



 In th" "''''1''' J;3
;"1. . 00..1 ðllJ,"
mik 

i"t. 


fWÞ.: 
 
C.I..#$sn 
27S 
l.Sð 
J,'-.s- 


So 


Zðð 
J 70S 
IS-o 
I'-.s 


100 
1S 


D 
rltir()J.l/'1EH"T. 1'"llSt 2"r
 .3øX-'<< 
þ3t1. -lø7J#. 4S
 
lWe. 
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'fhere were 1273 clas:, unit., in the regular elell1entary grade, 

ach requiring the seryices of a regular teacher. {)f these 37ö, 
or about :30 per cent. \,"{'re distributed in 87 1 2 per cent. of the 
school territory. _\..s llligh t be expected, ('lasses in this territory 
\\ ere blualler; the paucitJ. (,f pupils would inerease the difficulty 
of proper grading; thc distance between schools would nlake 
adjustulcnts for better grading difficult; the cost of instructioll 
for the pupi
s "ould nece
sari:f be greater. 
.\ closer analysis of the tahle sho".s that in the four-lnile 
district, there are 313 classes snl
tller and 35-1 classes larger than 
aloe neces..;ary or desirable, according to pre,.ailing standards. 
'fhis does not Illean that all the slnall classes can be in- 
creased or that all the large classes can be decreased. Such 
Iniracles of educational adnlÏnistration can be perf07ll1ed on 
paper only. 
It does Inean that a ::,tatenlcnt of such facts, accolupanied b). 
di:,trihution in grades, should be studied by educational adnlinis- 
trators when the organization sheet for the ne\v tenn is pre- 

ented, in orJer to discover ,,-hat re-adjustInents lllight be made 
within the 
ch()()ls or in neighboring schools, not only or pur- 
poses of cconOIUY, but for better grading and for the reduction 
of large class ulli ts. 
Principals alone cannot do this. l'heir efforts are lin1Ïted to 
their o,,-n schools. .All of thclll are deeply concerned in the 
welfare of pupils; not all of tllt'lll haye learned that the best type 
of adulinistratioll is one ,,"hich not only secures the lnaxinllnll 
rcsults educationally, hut ,yhich can do so ,yithout an unncces- 
sar
 nUIllLer of teachers. X ot e\.ery' teacher of a school statt 
Blust be retained in a particular building if the ber\-iccs of one 
ar(' not needed thcre, and if she Ina
T as easily he dispensed \yith 
for ser\.ice in another builJing during a succeeding St'll1Cster. 
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TABLE 140: SHO\\T
G E
HOLLME:'JT BY GROrp8 ()I<' Cr..A8SES I
 THE GR-\DES 
"ITH 
lEDI \X8, FOH REGl'LAR ELE:\fE
TA.RY ('LASSEH (EXCLCDING 
CXGIL\DED A '\D SPECIAL CLASSES), FOH THE FOrH 'YEEKS 
EXDIKG :\1..\HCII 3, 191G 


Grade of 
Clw;:;; 


I I I Ji ed.. 
1{}-]4 15-1920 -24 25-2U 30---34 :35-3940-4445-4950--54 ian 
---------- 
o 0 4 28 56 48 39 8 0 34 .4 
o 1 4 10 21 1.') 6 1 2 31.!) 
o 1 2 9 34 40 33 12 1 36.5 
.....0 0 2 8 10 lR 11 3 1 35.8 
o 0 0 H 32 32 49 8 2 38 
o 0 2 9 9 11 10 2 6 36 
o 0 0 5 16 18 34 16 1 37.8 
o 0 ] 2 5 1.') 16 6 1 39 
o 1 1 8 25 30 '10 10 3 38 
o 0 3 10 9 9 13 1 0 34.3 
o 0 2 5 22 45 27 13 0 37.3 
o 0 1 1 3 Ö 2 0 0 35 . 3 
o ] 3 2 11 10 10 3 1 35 . 8 
1 2 3 6 9 3 6 0 0 30.6 
o 1 2 4 14 8 6 0 3 33.3 


1st ,yr.... 
1-2 " 
2nd " . .. 
2-:3 .. 
3rd " ... . 
3-4 ,. .' 
4th .. . 
4-5 " . . 
5th ,. .... 
5-6 .. 
(>th .. .. 
6-7 ,. .... 
7th " ... . 
7-8 " .. . 
8th " .. . . . . . 
Se-veral grades 
in a class 


8 15 35 25 10 1 4 4 
----- \ --- 
Total. . . . . . 9 22 6,,) 140 28G 339 306 91 
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The grades having a lnedian register of less than 33 were in tlu"' 
order of sllw.Ilest cnrolhnent. 
(1) Classes in which nlOl"e than four half-grades ,,-ere 
represented. 
(2) Certain cla

es in ,,-hich four half-grades "
ere taught, 
i. c. lllcdian ('oluhillation classe
 of grades 7 and 8 
grades 1 and 2 and grades 5 and û. 
(3) Cla
:-ies of the cighth year. 
(-1) Classes of the- first 
.ear. 


l'hc grades having a lucdian enrolhuent of I110r(" than 37 
"ere in the order of largest enrolhnent. 
(1) COlllhination cla

es of grades -t and 3. 
(2) Classes of grade 3. 
(3) Cla

es of grade 4: 
(4) Classes of grade 6 
(5) Classes of grade 5 
l'hc distribution of cla
ses ,,,ith enrolhnent in excc,:;s of 39 ,vas: 
.Enrollnlent 40-4-:1: 306 clas
es, or 2-:1:. per cent. of the total. 
" 45--:1:9 9 1 " "7.2" " " " " 
" 50-5-:1: 17 .. 1.3 " """ 


Every effort should be lnade in a school systenl to reduce 
these congested classes. 


rrhe distribution of regular elclnentary clas-;es \vith enrolhnent 
lc"s than 30 was: 
Enrolhncnt less than 20, 31 cla

es, or 2.1 per cent. of the 
to tal. 
Enrolhllent 20-2-:1:, 65 classes, or 5.1 per cent. of the total. 
" 25-29, 140 " " 10.9" "" " " 


SOlne of these slnall enrolhnents are probably nec

sary 
hecause of the estahlislunent of classes in sparsely inhabited 
districts. 
...\ conlpari
on of the nUlnher of classes h
'" grades is sho".n 
in Tahle 15. 
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TABLE 15: SHOWIXG NUMBER OF CLASSES BY GRADES, NOT INCLUDING 
l.XGRADED OR SPEC'IAL ('L.\.

ES 


Grade 
if 


Number of ('lasses 


0 
CLQ!
s Of a full or half Of rnore than a Of more than 2 
grade full grade full grades 
1 
.ear . . . . IH3 . .. .. . . . 
1-2 " GO 
.. .. . .. . . 
2 " ..... 132 
. .. . .. .. .. .. .. . . 
2-3 " 5:3 
. . . . . . . . . . . 
3 h 131 
. . .. .. .. . 
3- -1 " --19 
.. .. . .. .. . .. .. .. .. . .. 
4 " 120 
.. . .. .. .. .. . . .. .. .. .. 
4-5 " 4G 
. . . .. .. .. . . . . 
5 " liS 
. . . .. . .. .. . . 
5-G " 45 
. .. .. . 
6 " 114 
.. . .. .. 
6-7 " 13 
. . . . . . . . . 
7 " 41 
. . - . . . 
7-8 " 30 
. . . . . .. .. 
8.. " 3x 
- .. . .. ...' .. .. .. .. 
l\Iore than 2 full 
grad('s. . . 102 
Totals. 8R7 296 102 


ToLd. . . . . 


.. .1275 


It \vill be observed that the nUInber of classes is relatively 
consistent excepting for the sudden descpnt in number of grade 
1 to grade 2, and of grade ß to grades 7 and 8. The fall in grades 
3 and 4: is probably accounted for by the enlarged enrolhnents 
of classes, and the reduction in grades 5 and 6, "rhich have sJllaIler 
enro 1 hnents from causes \vhich can be discovered only \vhen a 
careful analysis can he made of reasons for discharge of pupils 
in those grades. The Los Angeles City School District offers 
an excellent field for iIllportant studies of the kind that \vill 
affect the proper distribution of classes. rrhey may be lllade 
when facilities ,viII be available. 
rrhe great fall in grades 7 and 8 \vas explained in a large meas- 
u e by the establishment of the Interlnediate Schools. It 
J11Ust not be hastily assunled that these schools entirely explain 
the difference, for such assumptions require confirJnation by 
future study. 


(D) DUPLICATION OF SERVICE I
 GRADES 7 A
D 8 
rrhe Intermediate School is considered else\vhere in this 
report. 'Yithout reference to its merits
 it is to he noted that 
an interJuediate school bears very close relation to cost of in- 
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struction in eleJuentary schools. If, for cxanlple, this type of 
school sholl d accolHodate pupils of the 
eYenth and eighth 
Years 
froni neighboring elcluclltary schools, and if the cost of instruc- 
tion "ere equiyalcnt to the cost of enlploying teachers for these 
grades in tllf" clenl{
ntary schools, cost ,,"ould he a negligihle 
factor. If the IlltenHediate school enlplo
's a greater lluluber 
of teachers than ,"uuld be required in the elenlentar
r schools 
for the saIne nUluher of children, or if such teachers are paid 
higher 
illaries (as is the case in Los A.ngeles). then for both 
rea
ons the cost \\ ould he higher. It ,\
ould be necessary in 
such a case to consider ,,"hether increased cost ,,'as cOlllpensated 
for by iUlproved service or by greater educational bencfit to 
pupils. l'his is a topic belonging properly to a discussion of 
the Intenuediate .schaob. 
Hut if, in addition to the co
t of teacher
 in Intcrnlediate 
schools, whether less or IHore, or whether the instruction he 
hetter or not, the Elenlentary school
, ,,-hich feed the Inter- 
1l1ediate school, also estahlish se\Yenth and eighth grades of 
their own, then the B0ard of Education is duplicating seryice. 
In scyeral cases, at the request of parents, some pupils ha,ye 
heen kept in tllt
 denlentary schools and sonle have been sent 
to Intennediate schools, the exceptions being Inade for yarious 
reasons, all of thenl doubtless satisfactory 
to the educational 
authorities, and all of thenl contributing to increased cost. 
If this Inethod of election is to be deterlnined by parents, then 
the cost of teaching in these gradcs "yill be increased to the 
extent that duplication occurs. Parents are not responsible 
for 
chool adulinistration. l)arents are and should he interested 
in what appears to thcnl to he the best educational interests of 
their particular child 35 they see it. rrhey cannot appreciate 
thc \\
h()le prohlclll of 
l(hHinistration as it affects all children. 
\Yhen the organization and adnlÎnistrat"on of thc school Systenl 
i
 to be deterlnined priluarily by local hodic3 of citizens, a ìJoard 
of Educat on Hlust he prepared to pay hea\yily. l'he duplica- 
tion of 
c'Yenth and eighth grade teachers. the nulltiplication of 
ycry slHall ("lasses in high schools, and sinlÏlar provisions in- 
crease cost at a rapid rate. In this Blatter it "'ould he \yi
c, 
both on the ground of equity to all localities. and of reasouahlc 
cxpell(litHrt
, to estahlish a clearly dl
fined policy for which thc 
Board of Education and its officers ,,"ould OP responsihle and 
which they \,'ould carry out consistently. 


(E) GEXEU-\L CuXCL{Y'-;IOXS 
In general. it ma.r be 
tatcd that the \\Yêlste due to the clnploy- 
nlent of an unnecessary nlllnbcr of grade teacher
 is probahly 
not a large one. .\ careful cx:unina tion, CheChCd hy reference 
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to seating capacity, distance, and propriety of grading, indicates 
that the total nUlnher of classes could have been reduced by 
approxiluately 25,-a ,vaste of but 2 per cent in this respect. 
This conservative stateluent, it must be understood, applies to 
the appointInent of regular grade teachers, not to that of all the 
teachers in the eleluen tary schools. 
The enrolhuen t of congested classes should he reduced. 1'his 
should be a luatter of first consideration in offering plans of 
school organiz
tion before the beginning of the ternl or selnester. 


(F) RECO:\LVIENDA TIONS 
The COlnlnittee recolnnlends: 
1: That proposed organization of each senlester be re- 
gularly eXêtlnined before the senlester begins, by 
officers in charge of schools, for the purpose of deter- 
mining adjustInents, consolidations and transfers, in 
order to a void the organization of over-sized classes, 
or the assignment of unnecessary teachers, if any. 
Charts arranged to show proposed enrollments ac- 
cording to grades and number of pupils will be found 
of advantage in making such an examination. 
2: That the nUlnber of teachers to be pernlanently enl- 
ployed for a year be detennined by the nunlber re- 
quired in the semester in which the enrolhnent is 
lo\ver. This is usually the spring senlester, which 
Inay be approxinlated in advance. 1"'his reconlmenda- 
tion is made on the assunlption that it is legally 
possible to elnploy con1petent teachers for the period 
during which their services may be required. 
3: That an examination be made of the schools now acting 
as feeders to intermediate schools, to detern1Ìne \vhat 
policy should be established, either as to duplication 
of seventh and eighth grades in elementary and inter- 
mediate schools, or duplication in certain selected 
schools, or no duplication. 
4: That, in accordance ,vith the recolumendations fre- 
quently made, there be established a division \vhich 
",.ill collate data and prepare statements to enable 
the execu ti ve head to assign teachers and to grade 
schools so as to secure the best results for instruction 
\vithout any unnecessary expenditure. 
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2. SPECL\L TYPES 01" ()UGA
"Z.\TIO
 IS REGULAR 
:ELE
[EXTARY SCHOOL'; 
Besides the special schools for truants and delinqucnts, there 
are classes for those ,,,hose presence conflicts \vith the instruc- 
tion of the Inajority of the pupils, and ,,
hose o"
n progress is 
inlpeded in regular classes because of o'
er-age, back,,,,ardness,. 
precociousness or mental or physical disability. Such pupils 
,,,hen not provided for in ungraded classes are placed in classes 
for defectiyes or for the deaf. rrhere are therefore, (1) Ungraded 
classes, (2) Cla:::,ses for defective or feeble-n1Ìnded children, and 
(3) Classes for the deaf. 
(A) t;KGRADED CLASSES 
I. J.\
 ulnber and Enrollment 
TABLE 16: SnOWING THE X{;
IBER OF "'CNGRADED CLASSES AXD .ENROLL- 
ME"õT I 
 AXD OUT OF THE FOUR-ThIILE DISTRICT, \.CCORDING 
TO GROtJPS 


Enrollment 10-14 15-19 :!O-2-! 2:5-29 30-34 T oial 
Inside 4-mile Dis- 
trict. . . . 34 C)
 .5 3 67 
. . . . . . ...ù 
Outside 4-mile Dis- 
trict. . . . 1 10 4 2 . . . . 17 
Total. . _ 1 14 I 2
) 7 3 I 84 


rrht" median enrolhllent for the city of ungraded classes is 
IS.G. This, if lueasured by ordinar;r standards, is a costly 
organiza tion; :yet it IDa)W nlean educational econolny. Like 
the special classes for truants and delinquents ,,,hich haye :ret 
lo,yer cnrollnlellt, the ungraded classes are, generally speaking, 
a good educational inyestment. 
An exan1Înation of the distribution of ungraded cla

es in- 
· dicates that there are schools in ".hich the' proportion of un- 
graded pupils to the total enrolltnent does appear unnecessarily 
large, and ".ith no apparent reason. One school in a good 
neighborhood has an enrolhllcnt of 1ßU ,,
ith 14 of thp pupils 
in an ungraded c1ass, a. ratio of .083. .Anoth("r school ,,-ith an 
cnrolhllent of Sß2 in a neighborhood that ought to prpsent sonle' 
real prohleIns, has :In ungraded class of 21, or a ratio of .027. 
'fhc..,c rafos cannot he unifoflll, hut the discrcpancies seenl large. 
Every 
chelnc of schoo' organization. how('ypr cxedlent, is 
mcaSllrcù hy SOJI1P enthusiastic prineipal ,,-ho has no thought 
what<_','cr of reasonable lilnit.s of expenditure-. 'Yhat is needed 
is a lucthod of careful supervision that ,viII prcyent excesses. 
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It is desirable not only to kno,v that the ungraded classes are 
discharging a Inost useful function, but to be able to denIon- 
strate their yalue Inore closely. rrhis could be done partially 
and indirectly by examining ,vhat influence the estahlishulent 
of ungraded classes had had upon the progress of pupils in re- 
gular grades. It can be done directly by tracing the progress of 
pupils in the ungraded classes and comparing it ,vith their 
pre\'ious progress. Unfortunately no such study has heen Inade, 
and it is iInpossible to make one in the time at hand. It is fair 
to assunle they are a yaluable aid; the opinions of principals 
and teachers strengthen that assunlption. 1-'he reduction in 
oYer-age pupils confinns it. (cf. 1'able 18). 


TABLE 17: SHOWI
G TilE ENROLLME
T OF PPPILS I
 n
GRA.DED CLAHSES 
AC(,ORDI
G TO Do:\'n
AXT I
DI\'IDUAL CHARACTERISTICS, AS RE- 
PORTED BY PRIXCIPALS A
D TEACHERS FOR THE FOUR 
\YEEKS EXDI
G .:\IARCH 31 


Slow and backward. . . . . . . . . . . 
"" " not over age. 
Over age, but not retarded. .. . . . . . . . . . . 
Pnable to speak or to understand English .. 
Physically defective, weak, nervous, etc.. . . 

Iaking up time, and very hright. . . . . _ 
::\Iaking up time lost through illness, late entrance, etc.. . . 
)Ientally ddective. . 
Truants. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Incorrigible, criminal, rlisor(lerly_ 
Yarious other causes. . 


397 
281 
1R4 
313 
218 
75 
19 
1G9 
5 
42 
ö-t 


Total.. .. 


.17G7 


I'\ote:-Some returns were made on the basis of enrollment 'lnd some 
on the basis of attendance. 


This list, except partially in the case of those unable to under- 
stand or to speak English, does not represent segregations by . 
classes. ...\s a rule, classes contain frolu 2 to 9 of the different 
types of pupils in a single group. 
1'he defect. in the system is the same defect noted in treating 
of sp('cial schools, and in Inore nlarked degree. rrhe ungraded 
class is conceived. prinulrily, as a method for the relief of the 
regular classes; the purpose of the ungraded class becolnes 
negative, not for itself but for the others. 
The difficulty cannot he solvpd hy the principal or teacher 
alone. A separate teacher cannot be selected for each class of 
pupils. Considering the differences in character of pupils, 
and notwithstanding the slllaU enrolhnent, teaching in the 
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('1as
es is yery difficult. l'he teacher
 prohahly (10 an that one 
tl
a("hcr coulJ do,-they depend on a systeul of grouping and 
indi\"idual instruction that ê1 P coluplishe:-: a great deal, hut cannot 

H,(,()ll)plish the ilnI>o
:-;ihle. 

\s at pre
cllt ('onstitutcd, howl',"er, thl"se different types of 
pupil
 
hol1ld not he gathered in a single 1'00111. Xo good author- 
ity could he quoted for plaeing together nlcllÌall
" defectiyc 
pupils and backward pupiL,. 
It ,,"ill bp the duty of the superyising authority of a group of 
schools to colla te infofluation 
uch as is contained in these 
tahles. and to regrade pupils in neighboring schoob, so that 
ungraded classes can he organi7ed on the basis of tho::,e {>ar- 

icl1lar types sho\\"n of pupils ,,"ho can lllost ".isely be asselnhled 
In one 1'00111. 
The city has already luade proyision for truants and incor- 
rigihles, and the ungraded should not duplicate the ,,"ork of 
these schools. rrhe city has nlade 
on1e inadequate proyision 
for nlentally dcfectiye pupils. If defieient pupils no\\' in un- 
graded classes arc to be taught properly, 
onle proyision ,,'ill 
ha ,.e to be niade for thel11. 


II. The Ol'cr-.A.gc Pupil 
It ,viII be noted that ungraded cla

es 11lake prOYISIOn for 
o,.er-age pupils; of the 1767 pupils reported, 22.5 per cent were 
oYer age and back,nlrd pupils, and 10.4 per cent were o'"er agp 
pupils who had not heen retarded. The ungraded class is well 
adapted, undpr the hest conditions, to help such pupils. ()yer 
age is a rcla ti ,'e teflll. _\.s th
 terlll is used in l.1os A.ngeles, it 
Illeans that pupils who graduate at 14 year:-; of age or Hlorp arc 
OYer age, the pupil being oyer age at any grade belo,," the 
th 
at a corresponding 
.ear. Thus a pupil just leaying ...\-3 to enter 
B-ß, ,,"ho \\(is 1] or 1110re, ,,'ould be o'"er age, and le
s than 10 
under age. rrhi
 i
 called the "up to fourteen.' 
tandard. It 
is really not illlportant ,,"hether an "up to fourtecn" or all "up 
to fifteen" standard be established, if the standard i
 clearly 
understood. 
One defect of thf"sC ta hIes is tha t tlIp tahles are nUl(lc frolll data 
gi,-illg thp .year only, there being no di,'ision either hy half years 
or half 
rade
. rhi::, Illethod giyes less accurate results. ...\11 
figures in rrahl(
s 18. H), 20, are nlade frolll data gÌ\-ing age in 
years only, and without l110rc exact refere'nee. 
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T -\BLE IH: SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF OVER-AGE PUPILS AS OF OCTOBER 
1914, AND ",[AUCH, 1916, FRO
1 D.\T \ Sl'PPLIED BY THE CITY 
SPPER.INTEX[)I<
NT 


Percentage Perrentagc II Percentage 
Under age Grcule aye Ol'er age 
Grade Uct. :JO, ][arclt 31. Oct. 30, It[ arch 31, Oct. 30, J[ arch 31 
HH4 HH6 H)14 1916 1914 B)1ß 
l"ir.st. . . . '9.0 
 9.0 57.4 00.0 3ð.6 31.0 
Second. 9.0 9.0 47.4 50.0 43.5 41.0 
Third. 9.R 13.0 40.7 43.0 49.4 4-1.0 
Ji'ourlh. 10.2 13.0 35.8 37.0 54.3 50.0 
l<'ifth. . 10.8 12.0 32.7 36.0 56.4 52.0 
Sixth. . . 10.5 12.0 29.1 33.0 ßO.5 5.1) .0 
Seventh . . 17.5 14.0 24.0 32.0 58.3 53.0 
Eighth. . . . 10.5 13.0 29.7 34.0 59.6 54.0 
!)crcen tage 4:).9 
for all grades 9.8 11.3 35.4 42.8 55.8 
I I I 


rl G-)l" 


CJ(RÞ(G
 IN .Þ/S7"K11!J lJ rIOI'( of /l6E H/ý)) tJleRlJE 

OM ocro.1JE7c /'114- T" MRlCCH /9/& (
t' Tllh1e /8) 


OCT. /tf/4 


MI17i:CH.Jtf/Ç 


1I"/
,. Hf tr. 
tlOY1'YJð t 
Hfe 


/f7
r
 ðS
 
- - --
 




d<"_ 

 


-- 


o lfe r 
life . 


Over 


rrhis conlparison indicates that oYer-age has decreased nla- 
terially in ].Jos Angeles. rrhe increase in the nunlher of un- 
graded classes in I.Jos Ang{'les (ô9-84) during this period is un- 
doubtedly one cause of this inlIH'ovenlent. 
()n the other hand, the nUluber of over-age pupils 'who ,yere 
not pronloted thp last t{
rm is nlore than half of those of the full 
nlllllbcr of non-prollloted pupils in the schools. 
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I I I. .LYon-])rolllutioll; .LYLlInbcr and l)ercentayc 


T\ßLE 19: 
1I0WI"G 
U\[ßFR OF XON-PUO\[OTIO"S AXD PEUCE'\"'T.\GF. OF 
XO'\"'-PRO
IOTIO'\"'S I"" THE ELE\{E
T.\RY 
(,HOOU
 AT TilE 13EGIXXI"G 
OF THE PRESE'\"'T 
E
IE
TER, DISTRIBUTED AC{,()RDI"lG 
TO "( '''DER-.\GE,'' "GR\DF.-.\GE" \. '\"'D "O\"F.R-:\GE" PUPILS 


I ellda age Grade age Ol'er age Total 
l:radt' 
.Y II mber Percellt. J.Y 1111l brr Percrnt. ..Y umber Percent. 
ht. . 13 01 öS7 GO 13U 3
) 113f) 
2nd. 12 02 193 35 33:3 ö:3 5.:SS 
3rd . . 22 04 221 35 387 fil 6;30 
-lth. I;> 01 95 21 339 7.:S t-ta 
.jth. . . b 02 93 2:3 300 75 101 
ßth. 12 04 3H 20 219 7t) 2HO 
7th. . . 10 07 25 18 102 73 l;
ï 
Sth. 3 04 21 30 -17 ßß 71 
Totals. . H3 .02.3S 1394 . 37D.3 21Sß ..3!}48 I ::m 73 
I 


TIG-1Z" 


"?7f:ð'FtJ7CT/ð/iI/TE :Þ/'T
/lJUTIO/f Or /'/t71'1 . pæ0I10TE.Þ 
"Pl/P1L5 JI'f E.J..EMEIiTIfK.'t 5cJ{OOL
 ($I!"ITllJft!'/1) 


tltf]JF1t. "
E 
lIPIJ. 
 
/foT 
OJ1oTEJJ 


Xo child should he forced heyolHI hi
 ahilit,. whether oyer 
age or under. On the other hal
d, a ("()lIrs(
 of 
",t\1(hr 
houl(1 he 
50 lnndified fOl' oyer-age pupils that they lHay he a hIe to learn 
,,-hat is ahsollltc1y essential for pr()gr(

s in a
 short a titHe as 
l)ossi} )Ie. 
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It should be noted that of the nUlnber of pupils ,yho -were not 
proIlloted at the beg'nn'ng of the present selnester, 52% "'ere 
less than a year over-age. rrhere are cities ,,-hich use a dif- 
ferent test fronl that of Los ...\.ngples. If the "up to fifteen" stan- 
dard of such cities '''ere elnployed, the nUlnber of non-prollloted 
oYer-age pupils ,vould be 1043, or 29% of the total of non-pro- 
n10t
ons. 
A Inore detailed analysis has hef'n prepared by the Conllnittee, 
and is presented in 'fable 20. 
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